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FU - Time Student 


The chief responsibility of our 
teachers colleges is to provide as far 
as possible an adequate supply of 
well qualified teachers to teach the 
children in our schools on the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. It is 
generally agreed that a well quali- 
fied teacher should have a good gen- 
eral educalion, a mastery of the 
academic subject matter in the area 
in which she is to teach, and thorough 
preparation in both theory and prac 
tice in the field of professional edu- 
calion. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
efficient teacher must have a well 
rounded and healthy personality with 
a wholesome outlook on life and a 
sympathetic interest in the problems 
facing children in learning, growing 
and developing into the highest type 
of citizens. In the early days of pre 
paring teachers for our schools undue 
emphasis was placed upon the acqut- 
sition of knowledge and mastery of 
the theory of teaching. Today we are 


ready to admit that knowledge and 
the theory of education are still im- 
portant but there is abundant evi- 
dence to support the views that these 
are not enough. 

The young teacher who will qive 
the most effective service in teaching 
young people—other things being 
equal—is the teacher who has been 
habituated by actual school room ex- 
perience in the use of carefully tested 
procedures and methods in getting 
the desired results. For a great many 
years teachers colleges have recognized 
this latter truth by providing some 
type of student teaching as a pre- 
requisite to certification and accept- 
ance of a position in the public 


schools. | n educators 


recent years 
quite generally have changed to the 
conclusion that prospective teachers 
like prospective doctors must have 
some sort of an internship before tak- 
ing up their active practice of admin- 
istering to the needs of their pupils 


and patients. Teachers and doctors 
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cre alike in that both must diagnose 
and provide effective remedies. The 
medical profession today requires a 
long internship for their medical 
trainees of one or two years in a good 
hospital. | 
Forward looking teachers colleges 
are providing for a term or two of full- 
time teaching in the public schools of 
the state for their prospective teachers. 
Many obstacles have to be overcome 
in putting into effect a full time teach- 
ing experience for our students but 
five years experience in planning and 
providing _ this program al Indiana 
State has convinced us that it is the 
most satisfactory answer to the prob- 
lem of providing adequate practice in 
vitalizing the best theory of education. 
It might not be an over statement to 
say that this course is probably the 
most important single course that a 
prospective teacher gets in a teachers 


college. 


N. Tirey 
President 


The Staff of the Division of Teaching, Dr. Sharpe. Dr. Tanruther, Dr. Brewer 


and Mrs. Marguerite Smith have assumed all Yes yonsibility in the planning and 
assembling the materials for this issue of the Teach®s College Journal. Their work 
is gratefully acknowledged, and the appreciation of the Journal staff is hereby 
extended.—Cuartes Harpaway, Editor. 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present compe- 
tent discussions of professional problems in education 
and toward this end _ restricts its contributing personnel 
to those of training and experience in the field. The 
Journal does not engage in re-publication practice, in 
belief that previously published material, however credit- 
able, has already been made available to the professional 
public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are 


ation. 


welcomed, with the express understanding that all such 
issues are published without editorial bias or discrimin- 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers. 
and do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of 
view so expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the 
right to reluse publication if in the opinion of the 
Editorial Board an author has violated standards of 
professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 
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committee.” The faculty subscribes to } 
the principles and point of VIEW set 
forth by this sub-committee and the 
American Association of Colleges for 
which 


Teacher Education 


The Student Teaching 


Program 
ffl. Tanruther 


Director of Elementary Professional Laboratory Experiences 
Indiana State Teachers College 


recom. 
mends that prospective teachers ex. | 


perience many direct contacts with 


children and youth. 


There are Many Contacts With 
Children and Youth in Each of the 


College Curriculum. 


~ 


Direct contacts with children and 


; 
Ss 


youth are experienced by prospective | 
teachers in two ways, contacts which 
take place in school and those which 


take place out of school through either 


organized or unorganized activities 

; of young people. In providing school Inc 

In an earlier issue of The Teachers full-time student teaching program = contacts the facilities of the Labora. | ale 
College Journal the program of pro- as one of the Major areas of protes- tory School and nearby public schools tive 
a laboratory experiences for sional laboratory experiences. Before are used. At present most, but not al sur 
elementary students at Indiana State discussing the full-time student teach- of the contacts which college stadeall sen 


Teachers College was described in 
some detail.! That article stated the 
point of view of the college faculty 
toward professional 
laboratory experi- 
ences in the prepar- 
ation of elementary 
teachers, described 
the program ol pro- 
fessional laboratory 


experiences prior to 


ing program some of the features of 
the program of professional laboratory 
experiences will be considered briefly. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE 
PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL LAB- 
ORATORY EXPERIENCES 


The Program of Professional Lab- 
oratory Experiences for Prospective 


Elementary Teachers is Based on a 
Philosophy which Calls for Many 
Contacts with Children and Youth. 


make with children in school situa- 


tions prior to student teaching occur | 


in the laboratory School. The pros- | 


pective elementary teacher's contacts. 


with children at Indiana State Teach. 
ers College begin during his freshman 
year and continue through each of 
the four years of college. 

The purpose of this article is to 
describe the full-time student teach- 
ing program. Space does not permit 


Several years ago those individuals detailed description of professional | 
described the ele- lal 
who have the responsibility for the ‘#?0ratory experiences other than stu: 
mentary stu dent 
professional education of teachers at (Continued on page 21) 
Indiana State Teachers College be- os 
and made recommendations for the | sme | 
q gan an intensive study looking toward “See: American Association of Teach. atin 
the improvement of the entire profes- ers Colleges, School and Community — 
It is the purpose of this and the . 
ce il sional program. With this in mind Laboratory Experiences in Teacher — 
other articles in this issue of Teachers . | th 
steps were taken to bring about the Education, The Association, 1949. - 
College Journal which deal with ele- . ind 
close cooperation of the Coordinator American Association of Colleges - 
mentary education to make some ob- 
of Professional Education, staff mem- for Teacher Education, Sub-Com. | 
servations relating to the nature and | 
; bers in the Department of Education mittee on Professional Laboratory Ex. | 
effectiveness of the program ot pro- : Aa : ; full 
ee and in the Division of Teaching, periences, Recommended Standards 
fessional laboratory experiences for ) sec 
; Laboratory School teachers, and Governing Professional Laboratory | 
elementary teachers as it has func- | wes 
: other faculty members. These groups Experiences and Student Teaching | 
tioned during the last three years. 
met together frequently to consider and Evaluative Criteria, The Associ- | 
Emphasis will be placed upon the the 
the needs of the program. Through- ation, 1949, | 
anenenenemen out this period of study individuals American Association of Colleges | _ 
1F. M. Tanruther, “Professional Lab- in these various groups were guided for Teacher Education, Revised | anc 
oratory Experiences for Students in by principles set forth in the report Standards and Policies for Accredit- | amas 
Elementary Education at Indiana _ of the sub-committee of the American ing Colleges for teacher Education of 
State Teachers College’, Teachers Association of Teachers Colleges and the American Association of Colleges 
College Journal, Vol. 2t, No. 6, May- the subsequent publications which for Teacher Education, The Associa- 
June, 1950. pp. 118-120. were developed as a result of that tion, 1951. 
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The Rationale the Supervised 


Donald Sharpe 


the 


pr |hree Years 


Director Secondary Pro essional Laboratory F-xperiences 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


With the Fall (Juarter of 1949 
Indiana State Teachers College initi- 
ated, what al that time was a rela- 
tively untried pattern lor providing 
supervised teaching experiences tor its 
seniors. While a few modifications 

have intro- 
duced the program 
has followed the 
original pattern in 


After 


with 


the main. 
three years 
full-time teaching, 


no one who has 


worked with the 
program is willing 


lo return to the 


former plan of one- 
hour-a-day student teaching. 

This article has a threefold pur- 
pose. First, to identify the issues 
which have been faced and to de- 
scribe the decisions made; second, to 
evaluate the program in the light of 
three years experience; and third to 
indicate problems which are receiving 
continuing attention.’ 

Briefly, the Indiana State plan for 
full-time student teaching on the 
secondary level, provides for eight 
weeks of practical, all-day, experience 
in the Laboratory School or one of 
the public schools of Indiana and four 
weeks of intensive 


preparation for, 


and evaluation of, the student teach- 

1 — 
see also other articles in this issue 
which evaluate the program from the 
point of view of the student. the co- 


operating teacher and the supervisor. 


1952 


ing experience. Students spend the 
lirst two or three weeks of the quarter 
on campus, then report to the co- 
operating school for eight weeks and 
linally return to the campus for one 
or two weeks. While on campus they 
divide their time between special 
methods courses and the Seminar in 
Secondary Teaching.” While students 
are in the schools, they sive their un- 
divided attention to the job of the 
teacher, in the classroom, the school 
and in the community. The supervi- 
sors from the college, both general 
supervisors and departmental super- 
visors, visit the students and their co- 


operating teachers.” 


Issues 


A. Issues related to the functions 
of supervised teaching. 

Since actual experience in the 
classroom became part of a teacher's 
preparation, that activity has assumed 
different 


one finds among staff persons many 


several functions. Today, 


conflicting opinions about the chief 


function of the experiences. The 


“The Seminar in Secondary Teach- 
ing which was introduced in 1951, 
substitutes for the Education course, 
Principles of Teaching. 

“For a completed description of the 
program, see Sharpe, Donald M.. 
The Indiana State Teachers College 
Plan of Full-Time Student Teaching 
on the Secondary Level”, Teachers 
College Journal, XXI, No. 6, May, 
1950. 


older term “Practice Training’ im- 


plies that the experience so desig- 
nated, was one in which a student 
carelully prepared a lesson, probably 
in a methods class. and demonstrated 
his proliciency by practicing it before 
a class of pupils, while the supervisor 
sat in the back of the room taking 
copious notes with which to document 
the critique. In many instances, stu- 
dents were given only two or three 
such practice opportunities. The term 
“critic teacher’, which is unlortun- 
ately still the legal term in Indiana. 
implies this same concept of practice 
and criticism. 

As the length of time devoted to 


classroom experiences increased, a 
second function appeared. The regu- 
lar teacher become known as_ the 
master teacher, or the demonstration 
student tended to 


teacher and the 


indiscriminately adopt every tech- 
nique and trick of the master teacher. 
The experience was judged, and in 
loo many Cases the student was 
graded, on his ability to mimic the 
master teacher. 

With the increased emphasis on 
understanding children, some student 
teaching experiences have been large- 
ly devoted to observing children and 
making so called “case studies’. This 
function and the two others just 
described were probably accepted be- 
cause they could be performed under 
crowded conditions with from four 
to six student teachers in a single 
classroom. 

[-merson, in his essay “Experience,” 
suggests another important tunction 
when he observes that a great part 
ol courage is the courage of having 
done the thing before. 

The stall of the Secondary Divi- 
sion of Teac hing of Indiana State has 
come to believe that the chief function 
of the teaching experience is to pro- 
vide a problem situation in which 
the future teacher has an opportunity 
to analyze the problem, bring such 
information and skill as he can com- 
mand to bear upon the problem, 
plan an attack on the problem, actual- 
ly apply the plan to the solution and 
finally step back and take an analyti- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Departmental Supervisors 


The Role the General 


Teaching 


Dr. Wenonah 6. Brewer 


Associate Professor of Education and General Supervision 


Of Student Teaching on the Secondary Level 


The role of the general supervisor 
in student teaching is essentially that 
of a teacher, counselor, and liasion 
officer. At all times the General Sup- 
ervisor and Director work together in 
the planning of the student teaching 
program, in coun- 
seling with the stu- 
dents, in planning 
and conducting the 
Seminars, in the 
supervision of stu- 
dents in the field 
and in serving as 
the liasion officer 
between the college 

staff, the coopera- 
ting school staff and the student. 


The first step in meeting needs of 
student teachers is in the period of 
the first interview prior to the profes- 
sional term. At this time the profes- 
sional history of the student is noted 
and any specific needs for considera- 
tion concerning placement are record- 
ed. With this background an attempt 
is made to place each student in the 
best possible school situation. Most 
schools with excellent scholastic repu- 
tations are eager to have student 
teachers for the stimulation, enthusi- 
asm, and contributions which they 
make to the school system. Such 
schools are most generous in the time 
and help they are constantly giving 
to these neophytes. Occasionally 
there may be a teacher who is not 
interested in sharing accomplishments 
with a student. Even as some artists 


4 


are not good teachers, so it is that 
some excellent teachers who are cap- 
able of being master teachers them- 
selves, are not interested in the process 
of teaching cooperatively with a stu- 
dent teacher. 


A good cooperating teacher must 
be able and willing to share in all 
the experiences of teaching and also 
share in the glories of accomplish- 
ment. Vital stimulation for a student 
in music can come from experiencing 
the thrill of conducting a well-pre- 
pared number in a music concert. 
But if the cooperating teacher is re- 
luctant to sacrifice a small degree of 
perfection, she may elect to do the 
conducting herself, and thus deprive 
the student of an invaluable experi- 
ence. 


Good cooperating teachers must be 
able to give opportunities for the stu- 
dent teacher to use initiative instead 
of personally assuming complete and 
dominant leadership of their groups 
at all times. The teacher who is not 
able to relinquish leadership or who 
cannot trust an inexperienced indi- 
vidual at the pilot wheel is not giving 
the student the opportunity he needs 
to try his ability. 

A good cooperating teacher will 
share with the student teacher the 
diagnoses he makes of his own teach- 
ing procedures. At the same time he 
will judge the student teacher's abili- 
ty and stage of development in order 
to know how much explanation of 
procedure he needs and when the stu- 


dent should be depended Upon to } 
observe and make the diagnosis fo, 
himself. Over-simplification of detail 
however, can inhibit progress. } 

A good cooperating teacher muy 
be doubly patient. More than normal 
patience must be exercised in pilot. 
ing the growth and learning experi. 
ences of his regular class group. N, 


lesser amount must be reserved for 
working with the ambitious young 
student teacher who is eager to make 
great, yet hurried strides in setting 
aright the professional world. 


The Director and the General Sup. 
ervisor of Student Teaching have the _ 
responsibility not only of choosing 
good cooperating teachers for our 
students, but also they have the re- 
sponsibility for the necessary in. 


service training for cooperating teach. 


ers out in the field. Frequently much 
of this work of teacher training js 
new to the public school teacher. |}. 
always follows that good teacher 
with whom our students have been 
placed are eager for help and sug. 
gestions in the improvement of thei 


=e 


skill and understandings in coopera. 
tively working with the student teach- 
er assigned to them. 


The second step in meeting the | 


needs of student teachers at Indiana | 
State Teachers College consists of the | 
professional term itself. The profes. / 
sional term of the twelve weeks is 
divided into three parts: the first three 

weeks for intensive seminar work in | 
general and subject-matter methods, | 
the eight weeks of actual full-time | 
teaching participation in public schoo | 
situations, and the last week of the | 


term back on campus for evaluation 

and discussion in the seminar groups. | 
The departmental supervisors condud | 
the subject-mattér methods classes 
while the Director of the Division o 
Teaching and the General Supervisor | 
are responsible for conducting the 


Seminars providing opportunities lor 
both group and individual work in | 
the general preparation for the coming 
teaching experience. Needs common 
to students in any teaching area art 
the basis for the work. } 

One responsibility of the General 
Supervisor and the Director is to pro 
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vide opportunity for the student to 
utilize the professional information 
and knowledge he has gained in his 
pro fessiona | and subject-matter 
courses. Since many professional 
courses are concerned predominately 
with theory, purposetul application 
and specific referrals to materials are 
necessary before the beginning teach- 
er is able to utilize the equipment he 
has already acquired. 

We have long known that ‘‘coun- 
seling is not a matter of “telling” 
the student what he should do—but 
of helping him acquire the adequate 
equipment for meeting his objectives 
and for finding reasoned solutions for 
his problems. Today we are finding 
that careful analysis of individual per- 
sonality needs is an efficient and 
economical procedure in the business 
of training members of any prolession. 
Teaching is no exception. All too fre- 
quently individuals may he highly 
skilled in certain types of subject mat- 
ter but fail to become efficient teachers 
because of some deficiency in a per- 
sonal attribute required for success 
in the teaching profession. In the 
seminars specitic recognition is given 
to the development of skills in human 
relations. Barriers between students 
become non-existent when they can 
readily communicate concerning pro- 
fessional matters. They then accept 


the opportunity to work on problems 


that are of direct, current concern to 
them. They receive experience in co- 
operative planning and in collabora- 
ting with other students and_ staff 
members in the production of mater- 
ials that will be useful to them in 
their teaching. They develop a strong- 
er sense of responsibility for their own 
learning because their needs are im- 
mediate and vital. 

The third need of student teachers 
is met during the actual teaching ex- 
perience when the student is working 
in a classroom situation. The depart- 
mental supervisors, the General Sup- 
ervisor and the Director of Student 
Teaching all make personal contacts 
with the students during their teach- 
ing work. The Director and General 
Supervisor assume the responsibility 
who 
The 


Departmental Supervisors work with 


lor supervision of all students 


are placed outside the county. 


students in their subject matter areas 
who are placed in the immediate dis- 
trict. surrounding the campus. The 
lirst’ visit is made during the first 
week the student is out in the field 
to attend to routine understandings 
as to. participation, living arrange- 
ments, types of teaching desired, ex- 
tra curricular experiences, and_ to 
clarify any uncertainties which may 
be pending. A good start is essential 
when the time is limited. 


The second visit is made after the 


The Secondary Director and General Supervisor counsel with student teachers 
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student gets into the thick of his 
work, and the third, at the time when 
an evaluation may be made of the 
student's growth and abilities. The 
students are well aware of the fact 
that supervisors want to be construc- 
tively critical. But even more than 
that, one of the most positive factors 
in growth is an ability to make ob- 
jective self-diagnosis of techniques 
and procedures. In each interview the 
supervisor tries to build with the stu- 
dent that ability for self-diagnosis 
with particular emphasis in the fol- 


lowing characteristics: 


1. Sense of Values: Does he have 
a professional philosophy that can 
measure up to the standards set by 
the teaching profession? Has he de- 
veloped the capacity to determine 
right procedures from wrong? Does 
he have the continual habit of think- 
ing straight in terms of purposes and 
objectives ? Is he tolerant of other 
viewpoints and opinions which may 
be based upon as justifiable founda- 
tions as his own? Does he honor his 
school as a basic fundamental in the 
life of an individual? 


Stability: Can he 


find himself in relation to others? 


2. Emotional 


Does he understand human behavior? 
Can he lose “self” in favor of his stu- 
dents and the work he is doing? Can 
he maintain for himself a good status 
of mental health? Can he purposeful- 
ly improve his own morale and realize 
his responsibilities in fostering and 


preserving good morale in his group? 


3. Problem Solving Skill: Is he 
able to face problems fairly and in- 
telligently? Has he learned how to 


overcome mistakes? 


4. Maturity: Is he able to develop 
individual skills? Does he appreciate 
the value of research in opening new 
approaches to his work? Is he a re- 
sponsible individual in the profession- 


al work he has chosen? 


5. Sense of Worth: Will he be a 


person of worth to the school and to 
his community? Can he fill the role 
of leadership when needed? Does he 
find for himself opportunities for com- 
munity service? Will he take his 
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place in society as a responsible 
producer / 

The final personal jinterview is 
had with the student during the last 
seminar period of the term for evalua- 
tion of his professional work. It is 
desired that these interviews with the 
Director and the General Supervisor 
acquire a climate which can provide 
confidence and security for the student 


in his attempt to see himself objec- 


tively. The goal is set to gain a state 
of common understanding of strengths 
and weaknesses of the student. It is 
the final evaluation period the student 
should feel that now he knows the 
score. With a fair degree of optimism 
he should be fortified with his own 
conclusions for the improvement of 
his weaknesses, for facing objectively 
every personal and professional char- 


acteristic, and for opening new ave- 


College Representative Surveys 
Student Teaching Program 


Marguerite Smith 


Faculty Member in the Division of Teaching 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Full-time student teaching requires 
close cooperation and clear under- 
standing among all persons involved 
in the program. The role of a college 
representative might be interpreted 
as one which furthers these relation- 
ships. 

The supervising teachers and co- 
operating teachers are carefully se- 
lected on the basis of preparation and 
experience and the demonstration of 
ability to offer valuable experiences 
to student teachers. Therefore the 
college representative has made no 
attempt to dictate the nature of the 
public school curriculum, its organi- 
zation, or the instructional materials 
used by supervising teachers in guid- 
ing the learning experiences of chil- 
dren. Some suggestions have been 
made for further experiences and for 
additional materials the student teach- 
er might use in the existing frame- 
work. 

The work of the representative falls 
into the two categories of visitations 
and conferences. The student is ob- 
served at work on numerous occa- 
sions. These visits are often unsched- 
uled but many are arranged by the 
student and his supervisor. 

Following these observations, con- 
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ferences are held with the student 
teacher, the supervising teacher and 
when possible with them together. 
The conferences with the student may 
be for a number of purposes: to dis- 
cuss the work observed; to help the 
student understand and adjust to his 
teaching situation; to help him cryst- 
alize his thinking on questions con- 
cerning him: and to help him recog- 
nize his strengths and plan for the 
elimination of his weaknesses. Con- 
ferences with the supervising teacher 
offer opportunities to emphasize the 
objectives of the full-time student 
teaching program; to discuss further 
experiences the student might have: 
and to discuss ways the college can 
help the student become a more able 
teacher. The major responsibility for 
the evaluation of the student's work 
with 
However, as a rule supervising teach- 


lies the supervising teacher. 
ers want to discuss the evaluation 
with the college representative. It is 
found that teachers make a real effort 
to do the best job of which they are 
capable in providing a good experi- 
ence for the students. They like to 
know they are offering the kind of 
guidance the College wants its stu- 
dents to have. 


nues for greater growth and develop. 
ment in the field of teaching. 

The program of student teaching 
at Indiana State is growing. We 
don't have all of the final answers. 
We are searching for better and more 
efficient means of expediting the pro- 
cedures which we know are good. 
We are eagerly doing more research 
to find ways of overcoming our weak. 


nesses. W e are growing. 


Most students look upon their stu- 
dent teaching as a satisfying culmina- 
tion of their professional preparation. 
In the twelve weeks it is interesting 
lo watch their attitude toward the 
school, the room, and the children 
change from one on detachment and 
insecurity to one of possessiveness 
and One their 


feeling of personal responsibility for 


confidence. senses 
the “ongoing — program of the room. 
In discussing valuable experiences 
with the student the gamut runs from 
before school planning sessions with 
the supervising teacher to the umpir- 
ing of after school baseball games. 
Descriptive paragraphs the students 
have written about the children with 
whom they work are most revealing. 
The all day associations and obser. 
vations in many situations make pos- 
sible a very comprehensive picture of 
children as they really are. 

Supervising teachers feel that the 
student can make a valuable contri- 
bution to the children’s learning ex- 
periences. They feel that the all day 
association offers them a real oppor- 
tunity to further the development of 
the student into a competent teacher. 
Several teachers have expressed the 
feeling that a student in the room is 
a challenge to them to do their best 
teaching and consequently the chil- 
dren reap the benefit of more stimu- 
lating teaching. 

To a large degree the principal is 
responsible for the student's feeling 
that he is an integral part of the build. 
ings program. Although the principal 
has no obligation for the student 
placed in his building, in every in- 
stance the principal has made the 
student welcome, has: taken time to 
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orient him to the building and has 


seen that the student's opportunities 
for experiences extended beyond his 
assigned room. 

The members of the Education 
Department heartily concur with the 
theses upon which the full-time pro- 
gram Is built. In their classes contin- 
ued effort is made to provide many 
laboratory experiences both before 
and alter student teaching. Their con- 
cern is that the supervising teacher be 
a good one and that the student has 
opportunities to make practical appli- 
cation of theories he has learned. 

Strengths of the full-time student 


IIs. Anne Lee 


teaching program may be summarized 
briefly as providing the student with 
an integrated experience that ap- 
proaches a situation of his own and 
offering opportunity to develop into 
a competent teacher under the guid- 
ance of an experienced teacher. For 
those administering the program it 
presents an opportunity to provide 
the quality and quantity needed by 
the student. 

The effectiveness of the program 
could be improved by extending the 
available facilities for pre-teaching 
laboratory experiences and by an in- 
program olf 


tensilied acquainting 


Chairman of the Department of Home Economics and 


Departmental Supervisor of Home Economics 


Indiana State Teachers College 


A feeling of “God's in His Heaven, 
all's right with this section of the 
world’ was with me as | drove away 
from one of my supervisory centers 
on a January afternoon a few days 
after Mary, one of my student teach- 
ers, had begun her teaching experi- 
ence there. 

Mary had grown up in_ Terre 
Haute, and she was a bit fearful 
about the new experience in teaching 
and the adjustments in living which 
she was to face for the next eight 
weeks teaching in a small township 
school and living in a rural Indiana 
community. 

As I was leaving her school that 
day Mary said, “| just love it! There's 
Miss 
Brown's a gem! We work things out 
together. I'm so happy we decided | 
should come here!” And Miss Brown 
echoed the same feeling of satistac- 
tion when she said, “I feel as if Mary 


so much | don't know. but 


has been here a long time; she fits in 
Leautifully! Everyone likes her. She's 
eager for new experiences. 

Mary was pleased with her super- 
vising teacher, her pupils, the prin- 
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cipal and the other teachers. She en- 
joyed the people who welcomed her 
into their litthe community. She was 
pleased with her living arrangements; 
at the end of the day she and the 
student teacher who lived with her 
and taught ina nearby school shared 
experiences, talked over their teaching 


situations and the personal and home 


problems of their pupils. 

As a departmental supervisor | 
feel that my most important role is 
that of promoting adjustments like 
Mary's. This is no small task. Such 
adjustments involve background ex- 
periences which promote desirable 
learnings which commence during 
freshmen days and continue through- 
out the college years. Desirable learn- 
ing situations develop attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and interests in prospec- 
tive teachers who leave our class- 
rooms. [These teachers look forward 
with eagerness to their student teach- 
ing situations, and if all goes well 
with these experiences, to their first 
teaching jobs. 

Mary had said “I'm so happy we 
decided | should come here.” Co- 


supervising teachers with the proles- 
sional background of the students. 
They would thus know better the 
competencies they might expect a stu- 
dent to bring to his supervised teach- 
ing and this would aid in the evalua- 
tions of his performance. It would 
result in economy of time and effort. 
It has been observed that many sup- 
ervisors spend much time reiterating 
methods and techniques they should 
expect the student to possess and that 
time could be more wisely spent in 
helping the student adjust and apply 
his knowledge to his particular group. 


operative decisions like this one are 
made with all student teachers meet- 
ing together to consider teaching as- 
signments. The factors which influ- 
ence placement of student teachers 
are: 

1. Available teaching centers which 
meet minimum standards. 
Each should have— 

a. A qualified supervising teacher. 

b. An administrator who is co- 
operative and sympathetic. 

c. Desirable 


tionships between 


interpersonal rela- 
pupils, teaching 
staff. administrators and persons in 
the community. 

d. A physical plant which pro- 
vides desirable learning environment. 

e. A curriculum which is con- 
sistent with current philosophy of 
homemaking education. 

2. Desirable situations to fit the 
needs of the individual student teach- 
er. Considerations call for placement 

a. In a geographic location pref- 
erably away from the home communi- 
ty if the student has lived at home 
while attending college. 

b. In a community similar to one 
in which the student may find her 
lirst position. 


c. With a 


whose personality will bring out the 


supervising teacher 


best traits of the student teacher. 

d. In a school which provides a 
Future Homemakers Association, a 
school lunch program or other such 
extra-curricular activities which have 
special appeal for the student teacher. 
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Since space is limited, I shall mere- 
ly mention several other obligations 
and duties which I feel I assume as 
a Supervisor of Student Teachers in 
Home Economics. 

I work with: 

1. Administrators 

home economics and_ the 


interpretating 
student 
teaching program as we see it at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 

2. College staff members in home 
economics coordinating pre-teaching, 
teaching and post-teaching experi- 
ences of students. 

3. Student teachers in home econ- 
omics education courses striving for 
the following goals in students— 

a. A philosophy of homemaking 
with current 


education consistent 


beliefs. 


b. Ability to plan for teaching to 
meet pupil needs; -determining goals, 
selecting activities and evaluating the 
results of teaching. 

c. An appreciation of the Voca- 
tional Home Economics program and 
its part in the total school program. 


4. Supervising teachers in helping 
them provide challenging experiences 
for the student teachers who are sent 


to them. 
We talk over— 


a. Student teacher, supervising 


teacher adjustments. 
b. Techniques of teaching. 
c. Techniques of supervision. 


d. Evaluation of teaching. 


Program Indiana State 


Teachers College 


Dr. Paul Muse 


Chairman of the Department of Commerce and 
Departmental Supervisor of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The full-time student teaching 
program at Indiana State Teachers 
College is based on an organismis 
philosophy of learning. The student 
teacher goes into a school and par- 
licipates in the experiences of the 
whole school. He teaches his classes. 
He supervises study groups. He takes 
part in extra-class activities. He par- 
ticipate in all of these activities 
throughout the whole school, for the 
whole day, and for the duration of his 
stay in the school. The student teach- 
er learns to understand the school and 
its functions in terms of the whole 
school. He learns to see his work in 
his own area in its relationship to all 
other areas in the school. 
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The student teacher's participation 
in the full-time teaching program is 
absorbing, developing, 
and participating experience that is 


an active, 


inherently meaningful and purposeful. 
The student teacher's experience is 
a well-rounded one, limited neither 
by the bounds of his own area nor 
by the limits of a single period. The 
dynamic organization of effort through 
which he approaches his student 
teaching experiences and the guided 
procedure by which he is helped to 
increasingly emerge into a fully sel f- 
directed experience tend to produce 
a teacher with perspective toward his 
work. 


The student teachers greatly favor 


5. The Division of Teaching selec. 
ting desirable supervisory teachers 
and promoting a program of directed 
laboratory experiences in Home Econ. 
omics consistent with the general 
college program. 

6. The State Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Home 
Economics Education carrying out 
a program of training vocational 
home economics teachers at the pre- 
service and in-service levels as it is 
set up in the state plan. 

I work with students, supervisors, 
administrators; I deal with college de. 
partments and state departments; | 
converse with individuals and with 
croups. The keynote of my job~if 
it's done as well as I'd like it—is and 
must be Cooperatively Yours! 


the full-time student teaching pro- 
gram over the old one-period plan. 
They realize that methods become 
meaningtul and become a permanent 
part of their teaching when the meth- 
ods are taught in conjunction with 
the actual classroom experience. The 
students appreciate the advantages 
that accrue to them through the closer 
and extended contacts with their co- 
teachers. The 


cooperating teacher conferences cli- 


operating student- 
max the teaching experience and serve 
as clinchers of the effective techniques 
and procedures in the classroom. The 
seminar periods at the conclusion of 
the student teaching experience serve 
as unilying and integrating influences. 
Each student benefits from the ex- 
periences of the other students. The 
subject-matter content is identified 
and related to effective methods for 
teaching it. Patterns of teaching pro- 
cedures are examined and assimilated. 

The full-time student teaching pro- 
gram results in a guided experience 
through which the prospective teacher 
learns to understand the values that 
direct his behavior as a teacher. The 
full-time student teaching program 
enables the prospective teacher to 
bring to his task an examined phil. 
osophy and a tested practice and pro- 
participation in 4a 


cedure through 


total school experience. 
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Appraisal the Student Teaching 
Supervisor 


Mr. Paul |. Wolf 


Assistant Professor of Men's Physical Education and 


Departmental Supervisor of Men's Physical Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


LEARNING BY DOING, one of 
the basic principles of all learning. 
This basic principle assures the ne- 
ceasity and importance of student 
teaching in the development of future 
teachers. It is the fact substantiating 
the oft-time repeated expression olf 
students returning from their student 
teaching experiences, “I've learned 
more in the last eights weeks than | 
have learned in all my other classes.” 


Why do students return with such 
an attitude? It certainly is not a criti- 
cism of their preceding courses, nor 
is it one of their former teachers. It 
has its support in the above men- 
lioned principle of learning, LEARN- 
ING BY DOING. Let us examine 
this attitude, why such an attitude. 

The practical is meaningful. Most 
individuals, not only students, place 
the label “practical” on those things 
that fit into what they know to be 
workable. Such things are known to 
be workable to the individual through 
having done it before, having seen 
others do it, or having evidence that 
it has been accomplished. If some- 
thing is useful to an individual, it 
is more readily accepted and at least 
fairly well understood. Students usu- 
ally defend and desire courses of the 
practical type. 


Theory is confusing. This, in part, 
is verilied by the common use of the 
term theoretical in the way of de- 
noting disapproval. Quite frequently 
one hears the statement, “That is too 
theoretical,” meaning that it cannot 
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be carried out in practice. In reality 
it is an admission of lack of knowl- 
edge or understanding— cannot 
visualize,” he thinks, “how such a 
thing can be put into use. Students 
the most, 
probably because they cannot compre- 
hend and see their practicality. But 
no clear thinking person would ad- 
vocate the abandoning, de-emphasiz- 
ing or underrating of theory courses, 
this would be placed years and years 
of cumulative experiences of thou- 
sands of great and excellent teachers 


into the discard. Also, as long as 


criticize theory courses 


principles and theories are not under- 
stood, we can expect only action of 
the yester-year type to be repeated. 


One of our big problems then in 
the production of select and happy 
teachers is the narrowing of the gap 
between the practical and theoretical 
instruction, of making the theoretical 
practical and the practical scientifi- 
cally sound. If we cannot close this 
chasm, we are suilty of sponsoring 
a trade, of turning out teachers work- 
ing alter a fashion, a fashion of form- 
er practices alone. When we produce 
teachers employing principles, the- 
ories, and new ideas in their teaching 
we are Waging a profession, preparing 
them to function as to the WHY and 
WHAT, not just as to HOW. When 
teachers work from the professional 
angle, teaching is dynamic and ex- 
tremely interesting, when functioning 
as a trade, it is weak and monotonous. 


The student teaching program pro- 


vides the medium for bridging the 


span from the theoretical to the practi- 
cal. It is concerned with the four basic 
the individual, 


the stimulus or situation, the reaction 


items of education: 


or response, and the modification or 
change of the individual. 


In the student teacher we have the 
individual placed in the position of 
responsibility to act. He must be prac- 
tical for best results and his practice 
must be backed by sound principles 
and theories if he is to be successful. 
But, as mentioned before, it is diffi- 
cult for him to perceive principles 
and theories in action. This leads us 
to the second concern of education, 
the situation. 


As a student teacher the individual 
is placed in a real situation, having 
the opportunity to put into affect 
those things he has learned, a situa- 
tion that is indeed meaningtul to him 
and employing the principle of 
LEARNING BY DOING. During 
his student teaching experiences he 
will encounter many problems through 
which a wise supervisor will guide 
him by the use of principles and the- 
ories to at least partial clearing. Rapid 
improvement and degree of improve- 
ment generally come from trying out, 
applying, and experimenting with 
principles, theories and new _ ideas. 
This steers us into the third and 
fourth concern of education, the re- 
action or response and the change or 
modification in the individual. 


The student teacher learns that his 
teaching practices can be judged, 
verified, and guided through the use 
of principles and theories. In his re- 
spect for principles and theories he 
changes from a sceptic to a believer, 
from an insecure individual to a 
more confident one, from a follower to 
a leader, from a docile student to an 
inquiring one, from an imature teach- 
er to a more mature one. More than 
any other single medium that we now 
have in the production of future 
teachers, probably that which has the 
most constructive influence, the most 
possibility for favorable development 
and change in the student is the stu- 
dent teaching program. 
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Teacher 
Lois Strole 


Fourth Grade Teacher. 


Thompson School, 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The innovation of the full-time 
student teaching program for the sen- 
iors at Indiana State Teachers Coll- 
lege is a movement of progress geared 
to the needs of future teachers, and 
it is also in accord with others in- 
volved—the supervising teacher and 
her pupils. 

The off-campus supervising teacher 
is first of all responsible for the 
best possible guidance of activities 
that will adequately provide for learn- 
ing situations to meet the needs of 
her particular group. When she ac- 
cepts the additional responsibility of 
guiding student-teaching activities 
her load is increased. She must bud- 
get her time so that plans can be laid 
cooperatively with the student teacher. 
She must be willing to give some 
time in order to review plans made by 
the student teacher previous to their 
initiation in the class room. Confer- 
ences must be held and explanations 
and suggestions out of the conference 
time frequently are in order. She 
must be willing to be ready at all 
times to assist in one of the most 
vital parts of the program—that of 
guiding evaluation procedures. 

However, these added duties are 
often very gratifying, for the anxious, 
willing, academically-prepared stu- 
dent comes with a desire to do a good 
piece of work and to enter into as 
many stuations as possible in the peri- 
od of his student teaching. 

We realize that the recent trend 
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in many of the college courses is to 
provide more and more laboratory ex- 
periences in order to enrich the ex- 
perimental background of the would- 
he teacher. This is indeed an added 
step of cooperation in meeting the 
needs of the students. However, due 
to the content and nature of many of 
the academic, or even professional 
courses, the experiences are rather 
brief, the observations and actual 
work with children are intermittent, 
and the “on going’ process with a 
specitic situation is so interrupted 
that the student is only partially 
oriented to the actual classroom teach- 


ers work in the well-rounded. inte- 


grated program of our modern schools. 

It is in the all-day program that he 
becomes a co-worker with responsi- 
bilities that help with the successfy] 
the particular 


school program in which he finds 


implementation of 


himself for his student-teaching ac- 
tivities. 

This present program gives him 
more time to make observations of 


the general school set up, of the group 


with whom he is to work, of children . 


as individuals, and of many of the 
methods and techniques of the super- 
vising teacher. He has opportunities 
to attend professional meetings, make 
community contacts, and work with 
children in extra-curricluar activities. 
He makes and implements his plans. 
He works with various types of mater. 
ials. He has opportunity during the 
longer period to test his originality 
and develop his latent powers. He has 
a better chance to evaluate himself 
and to be evaluated more fairly by 
others. His ingenuity is measured and 
his maturation develops in the “on 
the job” sitation. He may conduct 
tours, direct play-ground activities 
and enter into a myriad of other sit- 
uations too numerous to mention here. 

The bi-weekly seminar seems to be 
a vital source of enrichment in the 
present program. It is here in his as- 
sociation with the group that the stu- 


dent discusses the experiences of him- 


The student teacher quides group thinking 
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self and others, and this cooperative 
type of sharing often gives him many 
new insights. 

But all too soon for most of our 
student teachers the period ends. The 
time seems brief. There are always 
more experiences they would like to 


have had. 


losophy, 


Even though much is being done 


in order to meet more adequately the 
needs of our future teachers’ protes- 
sional training, it is here that | sug- 
gest another assignment in student 
teaching might well be made. This 
second period would aid in clinching 


the successes accomplished by the 


MTliss frances Williams 


Assistant Professor of English and Cooperating Teacher 


In English at the Laboratory School 


Indiana State Teachers College 


“lam a part of all that [ have met”, 
said Ulysses in Tennyson s poem. 
Since this is as true today as it was 
in that era, it might well be con- 
sidered the underlying philosophy of 
the full-time student teaching pro- 
gram. In such a program, where the 
student teacher can make many olf 
the full-day contacts with the chil- 
dren that the regular teacher has in 
a day s schedule and can have these 
first hand experiences, he can develop 
greater skills in meeting new experi- 
ences and problems of his own teach- 
ing. 

The present experimental plan, in- 
augurated in the fall of 1950, hopes 
to give to the student a more concen- 
trated and enriched teaching period, 
to enable him to have more varied 
professional experiences, to provide 
opportunities for him to share in more 
of the routine duties of the regular 
teacher, to observe the children in 
social activities, to supervise study 
halls, to work with extra curricular 
activities, to observe the children he 
teaches in other classrooms with 
other teachers, to work more with 
individual children, to meet and to 
work with parents, to attend faculty 


meetings and committee meetings, to 


understand better the philosophy of 


the school in which he is working, 
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and by sharing in all of these respon- 
sibilities of the regular teacher to feel 
that he is making a direct contribution 
to the school in which he teaches. At 
the same time these direct experi- 
ences help him to develop not only 
skills but also attitudes for facing 
similar situations when he is “on his 


Own. 


At the beginning of the term the 
student teacher spends two or three 
weeks in intensive work in methods 


courses for his particular areas and 


initial period of preparation and give 
more opportunity for growth in the 
finishing or “polishing-off” process in 
what most of us call the noblest of 
all professions, that of guiding the 
greatest of our nation’s resources— 


our boys and girls. 


in seminar with the directors of stu- 
dent teaching. Following the seven 
or eight weeks that he spends in the 
schools working with specific classes 
under the guidance of regular teach- 
ers, he returns to the methods classes 
and seminar for concluding confer- 
ences and evaluations. 

The plan as outlined has many 
advantages over the one-hour-a-day 
assignment when the student sand- 
wiched his teaching experiences 
among his other college classes. This, 
of course, made cooperative planning 
and conlerences very difficult. It does 
now provide many opportunities for 
an enriched student teaching program. 
Since the present plan is in experi- 
mental stage, it is still subject to re- 
Student 


teachers and many supervising teach- 


vision and improvement. 
ers feel that even now the actual 
teaching time is too short, and that 
the time for the methods courses has 
been perilously telescoped. Time is 
an important factor in growth, and 


many times students have reached 


The Student Teacher assumes leadership of a small group 
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the place where they have begun to 
realize their personal problems and 
difficulties and could begin to show 
greatest growth in the next two or 
three weeks when it is time for them 
to return to methods classes and 
seminar. 

When students come, as many of 
them do, with limited experiences in 
working with children and with in- 
adequate background of materials for 
the age level assigned to them, they 


have much to be crowded into such 
a concentrated period. Another weak- 
ness lies in the fact that teachers of 
methods classes are seriously handi- 
capped by the brevity of the time 
allotted to them. 

In any transition period from one 
plan to another, there are alwasy ir- 
regularities, which in time take care 
of themselves. With the opportuni- 
lies provided by the present full-time 
student teaching program and oppor- 


the Student Teaching Program 


tvelyn Wenze 


Fifth Grade Teacher, Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The present student teaching pro- 
gram at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege is very adequately planned to 
give both breadth and depth to the 
student teaching This 
period in the student's professional 
training is a crucial one, for in it he 
brings to bear upon his work the 

knowledge and skills acquired in his 
course work and in all of his casual 
and planned experiences with children 
up to the present time. His chances 


experience. 


for experiencing satisfaction and suc- 
cess during this period are increased 


immeasurably under a program of 


full-time student teaching. 

The transition from classroom to 
laboratory is a challenging, if not al- 
ways an easy one. It is the privilege 
of the campus school teacher to watch 
it take place in the first weeks of 
student teaching, to help the student 
gain confidence as his previous learn- 
ing begins to “jell” and as he gradu- 
ally takes over the guidance of a 
group of active youngsters. The oppor- 
tunity to watch such growth and de- 
velopment take place is available 
only when the student teaching per- 
iod is sufficiently long, and the num- 
ber of student teachers per teacher 
sufficiently small. 


4 


Working with only one, or at the 
most two students over a full quarter 
permits the teacher to become a _.co- 
worker rather than a supervisor of 
the student. The closer this relation- 
ship can be a cooperative rather than 
a supervisory one, the greater the 
satisfaction of the teacher and the 
richer the learning for the student. 
When student teaching is his only 
responsibility, the student teacher has 


tunities for its revision and refine. 
ment, student teachers can have suf. 
licient experiences to broaden their 
professional horizons and to help them 
feel competent and secure in_ their 
work and say with Ulysses, 


“All 


experience is arch 
wherethrough 

Gleams that untraveled world 

whose margin fades 


Forever and forever 


more time for planning his work. He 
can get into the community and the 
homes of the children, he can attend 


and participate in after school or 


evening meetings with parents, he 
can attend faculty meetings—in short. 
he can share in the major responsi- 
bilities as well as the rewards of a 
teacher. 

Along with such satisfactions, the 
campus teacher experiences some lim- 
itations under the present program. 
Work with student teachers in a cam- 
pus school is complicated by the pre- 
and post-student teaching experiences 
the campus school is called upon to 
provide. The almost constant pres- 
ence of observers in the room often 
alfects adversely the security of the 
inexperience d student teacher; 
finding time to confer with partici- 


pating students is sometimes frustra- 


The Student Teacher encourages individual responsibility 
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ting to the supervising teacher. The 
total load of work carried by the cam- 
pus school teacher is a matter that 
needs serious consideration if the stu- 
dent teaching program is to be main- 
tained in the campus school. 
Another matter that seems to de- 
mand careful study concerns experi- 
ences preceding and following student 
teaching. The excellence of the stu- 
dent teaching program throws into 
rather conspicuous relief the limita- 
tions of these other very essential 
experiences. Bridging the well-known 
gap between theory and practice 
should begin with the student's first 
education course and should not wait 
until student teaching. The campus 
teacher, relieved of some of her pres- 


ent load so that she might work more 
closely with course instructors, could 
be the key person in making profes- 
sional courses more meaningful. 
Post-student teaching experiences 
probably are even less adequately 
provided. Students 
press the need for more opportuni- 


themselves ex- 


ties for observation and participation 
after their student teaching period, 
at other grade levels and in other 
school and classroom environments. 
After student teaching they feel that 
they are in a position to benefit from 
such experiences in a manner quite 
different from before. With student 
teaching coming as it does in the 
senior year, opportunities for such 


experiences are almost impossible for 


Hammond 


Oliver Rapp 


Principal of Hammond High School 


Hammond, Indiana 


We have had student teaching at 
the Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond. Indiana, during the last two 
and one half years. Student teachers 
have come from Indiana University 
and Indiana State Teachers College. 
In most cases, it has been a pleasant 
experience for the student teacher 
and the cooperating teacher super- 
visor. The student teacher usually 
comes for a preliminary visit a week 
or ten days before the time of actual 
student teaching so as to become ac- 
quainted with the supervising teach- 
er, to meet members of the depart- 
ment and the administrative staff of 
the school. Materials of instruction 
are given to the student teacher, the 
daily schedule of classes, the curricu- 
lum and student handbooks so the 
student teacher can familiarize him- 
self with the school. 


The student teacher does not begin 
teaching until the second or third 
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week of his teaching period. Previous 
to his actual teaching he visits the 
classes of his supervising teacher and 
the supervising teacher arranges 
for the student teacher to visit classes 
of other teachers in the same depart- 
ment. The student teacher is condi- 
tioned gradually for his student teach- 
ing. All students are also informed 
of the new student teacher who will 
be with them for seven or eight weeks. 
The following announcement was 
made April 15, 1952 in our daily 


announcements: 


“Mr. Norman Canedy of Mt. Car- 
mel, Illinois, a student of Indiana 
State Teachers College will be with 
Miss Schubkegal in her art classes. 
Mr. Thomas Kreiger of Robersdale, 
Indiana, a graduate of George Rogers 
High School, Hammond, Indiana will 
be with Miss Reeder's biology classes 
in the morning and with Miss Water- 
bury's music classes in the afternoon. 


those who are teaching during the 
spring quarter. Following students in- 
to their first teaching jobs is another 
fruitful area for study and recom- 
mendation. 

Much has been accomplished here 
in the area of student teaching dur- 
ing the last four years. lt has been 
suggested that the already excellent 
work that has been done be followed 
by a study of the possibility of bring- 
ing about a closer integration of stu- 
dent teaching experiences with those 
preceding and following it. The con- 
tinued success of this program de- 
mands frank and objective appraisal 
by all concerned with its execution. 


We have had many student teachers 
at Hammond High School. The stu- 
dent teachers have all enjoyed work- 
ing with the students of Hammond 
High school. All student teachers 


have left your high school with a> 


very high regard for all of you. Your 
cooperation has always been com- 
mendable. Let us all give Mr. Can- 
edy and Mr. Kreiger our best co- 
operation during their student teach- 
ing days at Hammond High.” 

Similar announcements are made 
concerning all new student teachers. 
We believe that the students should 
be informed about the new student 
teachers as they are a part of their 
faculty. The appreciation expressed 
by the student teacher is always given 
to the student body. Our announce- 
ment of March 17, 1952 state the 
following: 

“Mr. Kalapach expressed deep 
appreciation to members of his classes 
in chemistry and mathematics for fine 
cooperation during his six weeks of 
student teaching at Hammond High.” 

We believe that student teachers 
should become acquainted not only 
with the departmental program but 
also with our total school program. 
The following program has _ been 
worked out for our recent student 
teachers: 

I. Student teaching assignments and 
conferences: | 


a. Mr. Canedy, Art, Miss Schu- 
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kegel; b. Mr. Krieger, Biology, 
Per. 1, Miss Reeder; Music, Per. 6, 
Miss Waterbury. 

Il. Other suggested assignments and 

conlerences: 
a. Library, Room 114, Miss Haw- 
ver, May 5, Period 2. 
b. Guidance Department, Miss 
Bollenbach, Vocational Guidance, 
Room 127, May, Per. 2; Mr. Cole- 
man, Guidance & Programs, Room 
100, May 7, Per. 2. 
c. Visual Aids, Room 172, Mr. 
Seddlemeyer, May 8, Period 2. 
d. Athletics and Intramurals, Mr. 
Bereolos, Period 3, May 9, Intra- 
mural Office. 
e. Study Hall Supervision, Mr. 
Canedy, Room 202, Period 2, Miss 
Exley, May 12; Room 116, Period 
3, Miss Alderton, May 13. 
Mr. Krieger, Room 19, Period 2, 
Miss Work, May 12; Room 202, 
Period 3, Miss Allman, May 13. 
f. Bookstore, Room 126, Mr. Frueh- 
ling, May 14, Period 2. 


g. Homeroom, Mr. Krieger, Miss 
Reeder, Room 106; Mr. Canedy, 
Miss Schubkegel will decide. 

h. Student Activities, Room 5, Miss 
(G. Andersen, Period 3, May 15. 

i. Administratration, High School 
Office, Mr. Rapp, Period 2, 
May 16. 

j. |. B. M. Testing and Scoring, 
Room 120, Mr. Garrett, Period 2, 
May 19. 

k. Committee Meetings— 
Guidance, Per. 6, usually every 
Thurs., Room 109 or office. 
Core, Per. 2, usually every Tues.. 
Office. 

Departmental, First day of each 
month. 

Faculty, Third Monday of every 
month, 3:45, Room 116. 


I. Organization Meetings— 
P.T.A.., Usually last Tuesday of 
each month. 

Band Parents. See calendar on of- 
fice bulletin board. 


Student Teaching Program 


fred UW). Alwood and Oscar H. Finke 


Cooperating Teachers in the fields of Mathematics and 
Science, Lincoln High School 


Vincennes, Indiana 


We are of the opinion that the OFf- 
Campus Full-time Student Teaching 
program is the best way in which the 
student can get his practice teaching 
experiences. 


The student in this type of program 
is spending the entire day carrying 
out his work in practical teaching 
just as he will do later in his regular 
work. He participates in all phases of 
the school activities, both regular and 
extra-curricular, as they occur. From 
these experiences he gets a_ better 
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idea of what is expected of the teach- 
er and becomes better equipped for 


his job than he could under the old 


program. 


The student is able to do a better 
job because he can concentrate all 
of his attention upon the job of teach- 
ing. The matter of appraisal is more 
adequately dealt with because the 
student really lives the life of a teach- 
er for eight weeks. Under the old plan, 
the student sees only the classroom 
part of a teachers work, while such 


m. Student Government (Club 
Period)— Senate, See Mr. Hill. 
Room 214; House, See Migs 
Strange, Room 205; Court, See Mr. 
Oxverman, Room 117. 

n. Class, Special Interest Clubs, 
Service Groups meet during the 
semester on Tuesdays from 8:35 to 
9:25 following a five minute home- 
room period. See attached club 
bulletin. 


o. Observation in other classes will 
be made by the supervising instru- 
the of the 
instructor to be visited. 


tor with cooperation 

We try to avoid having a student 
teacher with one class more than one 
cooperative teaching period for the 
school year. Our Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. L. L.. Caldwell, believes 
the cooperative teaching program to 
he basic to good training. We appre- 
ciate having a part in preparing fu- 


lure teachers. 


activities as filing reports, guidance 
work, etc., are left to vicarious ex- 
periences from books. 

The student can be advised better 
in the Off-Campus program because 
he is under longer and closer super- 
vision of the 
More conferences for giving advice 


supervising teacher. 


and constructive criticism are possible 
with this arrangement. We can guide 
the planning, help the student in eval- 
uating himself, and develop good at- 
titudes toward teaching. 

The program might improve by 
allowing more time off-campus. One 
week preparation followed by ten 
weeks practice teaching, and then 
one week for summary might be bet- 


ter than the present plan. 


It seems to us that the Off-Campus 
Full-time Student Teaching program 
is the best method devised, and more 
adequately carries out the philosophy 
and objectives of the practice teach- 
ing program than did the old program. 
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John Sanders 


Student Teacher in the fields of English and Speech al 


Gartield High School 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


THINKING. ..... | often wond- 
ered why Hawthorne sought a lofty 
perch to do his thinking. I've been 
climbing stairs of education and shall 
continue to do so—perennially. Wind- 
ing my way, step by step, up dark 
passages, sampling, thinking, wond- 
ering, and reflecting, | perceived that 
possibly | might find a resting place 
of evaluation. Finally, my third year 
of study of higher education opened 
wide the door of knowledge and dis- 
played a lofty labyrinth for tempora- 
ry visual perception. 

Past. . looking downward—back- 
ward.... Evaluation...going  for- 
ward—upward—skyward. Gaining by 
learning, teaching, and constant eval- 
uation... learning by doing, | found 
the practical mode. 

Full time practice teaching is the 
very essence of pragmatic education. 
It is the “learning by doing” process. 
Educational authorities have long ac- 
cepted this theory of learning and 
therefore I feel there is no need to 
protect it. It is the only Way one can 
gain a full teaching experience ; it 
is in itself a screening process and 
something that we need far more ol! 
It is the practical side of theory where 
one might see everything peculiarly 
common to the teaching profession 
without rose tinted glasses to glorify 
it. 

I learned far more than | taught! 
I learned that the pupil 's stage of de- 
velopment is not yours. Must you do 
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level and 
purily? And yet, | cannot say that I 
“flunked” 
manded that pupils think seriously 
and not accept the ordinary; I suc- 


as water does—seek it s 


this examination. I de- 


ceeded! By concrete example I in- 
creased their vocabulary and stimu- 
lated thought. I tried to become a 
prophet, an artist, a friend, a citizen, 
an interpreter, a builder, a culture 
hearer, a planner, a pioneer, a reform- 
er, and a believer. It should be with 
keen perception that a student enters 
the practice teaching curriculum. 
There should be a strong will to work 
and a grand desire to succeed, to be- 
come fresh in knowledge—to react as 
aA sponge, drawing in hungrily all 
liquid it touches, but never to rehash 
nor to become stagnant. Let him draw 
renciled impressions for a strong 
foundation. Let him evaluate himself 
by cooperative and helpful super- 
vision. 

By our democratic process of group 
work, it is possible to profit by anoth- 
ers mistakes. It is taking the good 
from experience and placing it in a 
third body of, so far, experienced 
truth .““You shall not dominate but 
nersuade; not pour in, but bring out.” 
We are the harbingers and must con- 
tribute in order that the foundation is 
made strong. It is with grateful pur- 
posefulness that I winded my way 
into the teaching profession. It is with 
sad recollection that I tear myself 


apart from what I was growing, for 


wouldn't it be soul satisfying to see 
fruit? My 


Through the process of practice teach- 


it bear impressions ¢ 
ing some must have been weeded 
out. But, | think that some should 
have been weeded out before. 

The teacher resembles all other hu- 
man beings in that the final test of his 
development is how well he gets along 
with people. The “ultra objective” of 
all educators should be the integra- 
tion of a child's personality which 
will result in satistactory adjustment 
to his environment. I was taught and 
learned that you teach the whole in- 
dividual. Each personality is a differ- 
ent one, unless by some quirk or her- 
edity genetic selectivity, all 
people were created the same; the 
chance of such happening is one in 
three-trillion. One is a teacher only SO 
long as he inspires his pupils to have 
an inquiring mind. “If a plant cannot 
live according to its nature, it dies; 
and so does a man.” 

Student teaching is making use of 
your subject matter, developing your 
skills and abilities, as well as your 
pupils; developing professional habits, 
attitudes, and appreciations; planning 
and selecting aims. . . distributing the 
subject matter in a pattern of learning 
activities. 

One should integrate himself into 
his culture and establish a standard 
of thought and learning. At Garfield 
a ‘craze’ for comic books became 
their study material. To destroy their 
tangable appearance, it only took the 
suggestion that one is judged by the 
environment that surrounds him. | 
was faced with one big problem by 
my vocabulary. I could not assume 
the students’ level of comprehension 
at first. By drawing upon personal 
experiences and those of the students, 
I could get my points across. One stu- 
dent had trouble with taking assign- 
ments because he did not understand 
the word “inspire. It was simple to 
ask one of the football players to ex- 
plain to the bewildered pupil what 
his coach did to him at half time 


when they were behind. 


We studied a novel, Giants In The 
Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag. It contained 
(Continued on page 17) 
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The following comments from a student teacher's file is an example 
of the cooperating teacher's evaluation procedure. 


By Mrs. Frieda Bedwell. 
Cooperating Teacher in Speech at Gartield High School, 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


November 28, 1952 
Mr. Sanders. 


Perhaps I haven't written enough comments on your teaching. 
I'll try to sum up my impressions over a period of time. 


I think you have the respect of your students. There is no doubt 
in their minds that your scholarship is superior. They may consider 
you rather deep, but they don't seem to question your knowledge of 
your subject. 


| am impressed with your willingness to work hard. | had won- 
dered a little if the coming generation of teachers would be willing to 
shoulder the loads that older teachers have accepted perhaps too 
willingly. As a rule, I do not believe teachers count the cost to them- 
selves of long hours of hard work. I like finding a new teacher who is 
dedicated to his work. 


I believe your teaching has benefited you as well as the rest of 
us. Do you feel that you have improved in the following ways / 


You have more patience with the irritating things that happen in 
a high school of today. You take these interruptions in your stride. 


You are learning that high school pupils are not all intellectuals. 
they are barely beginning to learn to think. I believe you will succeed 
in showing your pupils the need for thinking. 


Your pupils have a good time. | think you have won pupils like 
Dean and Jack in a better way than I was able to. Sylvester now 
looks kindly at teachers (where he used to have a rather cynical leer). 
They feel you are a “good guy . 


You are learning, or soon will, I'm sure, that time has a way of 
getting away from you. Probably in English VI we should be giving 
the pupils experience in rapid reading. The course is set up for about 
nine books a semester. With two weeks for a book we have to insist 
that the reading be done within definite time limits. However, we do 
not want merely to ‘cover ground . We want to learn as we go along. 


I think you will make an excellent teacher. | hope you will be 
able to get into teaching soon. Our high schools need fine young men 
as samples for our high school boys. These boys wouldn't mind using 
their minds if they felt it was the proper thing. 


Don't you think most of our pupils are fairly cooperative / 
Good luck, Come back to see us. 
By the way, why don't you choose something interesting to read 


to English VI Friday? 
Signed: Freida Bedwell 
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Martha Cox tckelman 


Student Teacher, Second Grade 
Deming School, Winter Quarter, 1951-52 


Sl 


My twelve weeks of student teach- 
ing are a part of my college life which 
| shall always remember because of 
the pleasure and deep satisfaction | 
received while teaching and enjoying 
the children. With the exception of 
two afternoons a week at seminar, | 
spent every day with the children and 
was permitted to experience a variety 
of situations with them. 

During this time, I observed each 
individual child and his reactions to 
these situations. Since not all children 
excel in the same areas, | saw exactly 
what each child's abilities and inter- 
ests were, therefore, I found it easy 
in the planning of my work to allow 
more time for those children who 
needed extra help. Because of this 


Sanders... 


(Continued from page 15) 


a wealth of psychological material. | 
personalized it by making all of my 
pupils Doctors of Psychiatry. They 
were then capable of diagnosing and 
prescribing along with me. They liked 
that attitude, and I learned that title 
was still carried, even after I left. 
Students readily accept practicable 
ideas. 

Practice teaching must be complete 
teaching experience. There must be 
wholehearted cooperation in planning, 
discussing problems, and trying out 
original ideas. There should be con- 
structive criticism—recognition, com- 
mendation, suggestions, and improve- 
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sort of planning and individual work 
which the full-time student teaching 
program affords, I developed a greater 
attachment for children than I would 
have, had I been teaching under a 
part-time plan. I was able to learn 
more about their behavior. Through 
this learning, my interest in the back- 
ground and the causes of their be- 
havior grew steadily. 1 studied each 
child's records in order to learn as 
much as possible about his previous 
experiences. By knowing each child 
in this manner, I was better prepared 
to meet his needs and could, therefore, 
facilitate learning. 


In addition to presenting the oppor- 
tunity for observing the children, the 
full-time student teaching program 


ment. I received all and would like to 
pay tribute to my cooperating teach- 


ers, Miss Tilson and Mrs. Bedwell. 


But what of our foundation; what 
of our personalized experiences... . 
for what purpose? What has been 
provided by the profession for the 
student. One learns by integration 
effecting a change in behavior pat- 
terns. Let methods assume the posi- 
tion of a ‘lower landing”. Each step 
upward, however dark, assumes a lot 
of interrelated features. Each has a 
meaning to be distributed and ar- 
ranged later. This is accomplished 
pragmatically. The second landing 
shows experience. . . the top—looking 
backward... . downward, provides a 
wealth of practical and psychological 
material. The seminar is the top and 


afforded me an enduring and varied 


personal experience. I was the only 
student teacher in the room and | re- 
ceived experience in the teaching of 
all subjects. | taught every subject 
frequently enough to enable the cor- 
rection of many more deficiencies than 
would have been possible in a shorter 
time. At times I had responsibility 
for the entire day of teaching. This 
gave me some conception of the 
amount of time needed in planning 
a day's program, the amount of phys- 
ical energy teaching requires, and the 
great amount of patience needed to be 
a successful teacher. 


During this time, my supervising 
teacher had the opportunity to know 
me personally, to observe my teach- 
ing ability, and to aid the develop- 
ment of any phase of that teaching 
which she found to be inadequate. 


Since I had close contact with both 
students and teacher a natural inter- 
est in the organization of the school, 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and of other school activities devel- 
oped. My confidence in myself and 
my ability gradually grew until I felt 
as though I actually belonged in that 
particular teaching situation. 


crust; it is where diastrophism takes 
place—if the attitude and the behavior 
patterns are there. Let us diagnose 
and prescribe. Let us climb and inte- 
grate our experiences with others. We 
will not deal in facts and information 
for our own sake. Produce. . .live for 
a democracy. Participate. . . . build at- 
titudes, appreciations, skills, and un- 
derstanding for our own sake and the 
sake of our posterity. 


Teaching like...it's like... 
Russell Lowell...... “Our 
healing is not in the storm or in the 
whirlwind, it is not in monarchies, or 


James 


aristocracies, or democracies, but will 
be revealed by the still small voice 
that speaks to the conscience and the 
heart, prompting us to a wider and 
wiser humanity.” 
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A LETTER TO THE DIRECTOR 
By Bernard Kalapach, 
Student Teacher in Mathematics and Science, 


Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana 


A student teacher, in the following unsolicited letter, significantly 
expresses the enthusiasm he feels as he begins his experience in an 
off-campus teaching situation. 


Hammond, Indiana 
January 25, 1952 


Dear Dr. Sharpe. 


The first two weeks of my stay here at Hammond High will be 
a bit disorganized due to the ending of the semetser. It ends today. 
the 25th, and all next week will be devoted to testing. This of course 
affords me a valuable opportunity to observe the testing angle of 
teaching. 


However, one teacher in mathematics was called away the 
second day I was here, and guess who was the replacement. You're 
right! Three classes were left to me: two mathematics and a study 
hall. The math presented no problem at all, but that study room Was 
a trial. As | was making out my absentee report and placing it out- 
side the door where the messenger collects them, | heard a voice from 
my room whisper, “Well, | wonder how far we can get with this uy . 
As I walked back into the room | remarked, “Probably not very far’. 
This caused the guilty one to blush considerably, (even though | 
did say it with a smile) and the rest of the class to laugh, ina digni- 
fied manner. Then, the barrage began. Students came forward and 
asked me questions on solid geometry, physics, English and myriads 
of other subjects. Strangely enough, after I collected my wits, | was 
able to answer them even to my satisfaction and to their delight. 
Personally. I think they were testing my subject matter knowledge. 


Tonight, | chaperone a dance after the basketball game. They 
have me jumping all right. Been to a teachers meeting in which one 
hour was spent arguing about the assignment of srades to students. | 
didn’t realize so much concern was given to grades. Also visited a 
student government meeting, which was very democratic and com- 
fortable. 


As to my schedule, it goes something like this: 


8:30 to 8:40, Room 120; 8:45 to 9:40, free period; 9:45 to 10:40, 
Alg. I Room 218; 10:45 to 11:40, Observe Algebra; 11:45 to 12:40. 
conferences; 12:45 to 1:40, Lunch; 1:45 to 2:40, Chem. VIII Room 
115; 2:45 to 3:40, Observe Chemistry or Math or other activities. 


I'm keeping a daily diary which will make good reading some- 
time. It contains all my specific observations, activities, conclusions, 
fears and that type of information. 


I was forced to miss one day here due to the F.B.1. exams in 
Indianapolis, and | received wondertul cooperation from everyone 
here. They all are very friendly and concerned | like this teaching. 
It gives me a good feeling. 


That's all for now 


Yours truly, 
Bernard Kalapach 
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Mary Lonergan 


Student Teacher, Fifth Grade 


Laboratory School 


“Supervised teaching’ were words 
which meant very little to me until 
last term when | actually participated 
in the supervised teaching program. 
Yes, the whole experience is over for 
me, and it proved to be a very profit- 
able one for | realize how much there 
is left for me to learn. Oh, what a 
wealth of information lies beneath 
the surface which we have only 
touched. 
| learned the importance of organi- 
zation both in the classroom and in 
the routine tasks that must be per- 
formed by the teacher. First, one must 
have ideas in mind and then organize 
them into lessons or units. One can- 
not possibly guide the pupils to any 
definite conclusions unless one knows 


definitely where he is going. 


(Continued from page 3) 

cal look at the whole process. The 
role of the cooperating teacher is pri- 
marily that of a counselor and adviser. 
He also must be alert to see that no 
harm is done to the pupils nor to the 
student teacher. The term “‘cooperat- 
ing teacher’, which we preter to use, 
suggests the type of relationship we 
hope to develop. 

This concept of the function of the 
teaching experience encourages stu- 
dents to develop their own philosophy 
of education, drawing upon both or- 
ganized theory and their first hand 
experience. It encourages them to ap- 
ply the principles of psychology and 
methodology and then 


their concepts in the light of experi- 


reconstruct 


ences. By deliberately intregrating 
theory and practice the theory he- 


comes meaningful and _ the practice 
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The solution in good discipline 
lies in achieving the respect of the 
pupils. In order to gain this respect | 
found I needed to know subject mat- 
ter and possess self-confidence in 
methods of presentation. 

My greatest concern was making 
provision for individual differences. 
One does as much as possible for 
each child, but still wonders if there 
isn't something else he can do. My 
only hope is that I'l always be look- 
ing for new ways to help the indi- 
vidual. 

There are many other things that 
are challenging in an actual teaching 
situation—adjusting to the level of 
the pupils, presenting material in in- 
teresting ways, and above all adapt- 


ing these to the classroom situation. 


becomes purposeful. This concept 
provides a never-ending challenge to 
the college staff and the cooperating 
teacher. We have also come to be- 
lieve that teaching, as an art, has 
unity. A teacher does not motivate, 
lecture, review, test, etc. as separate 
activities, but rather teaches by using 
all these activities. We believe that 
by emphasizing the integration of 
educational theory and the teaching 
experience, we are recognizing the 
essential unity of teaching. 

We believe the experience should 
be truly laboratory type experience. 
One which provides opportunities for 
testing hunches, theories, and ideas. 
The experience does not aim at build- 
skills”, but 


rather the sensitivity, insights and un- 


ing production type 


derstandings upon which professional 
competence can be built. The title 
of the director—Director of Profession- 
al laboratory Experiences—is not a 


mere collection of popular words, but 


| certainly feel that full-time stu- 
dent teaching gave me a wonderful 
advantage over students who are of- 
fered only part-time teaching. I was 
able to see the schoolroom situation 
lrom eight in the morning until late 
in the afternoon, and my participa- 
tion did not end there. I attended 
faculty meetings and other profession- 
al meetings, assisted with Girl Scouts, 
attended Parent Teacher Association 
meetings, and | found myself more 
than welcome at each one. | feel that 
this could not possibly be true in a 
part-time program. 


The problems which | discuss with 
my supervising teacher were not left 
there, but were brought into seminar 
and discussed. My supervising teach- 
er, others in the seminar, and those 
who will follow us in the program 
suggested many new and helpful 
ideas. 


This article relates only a few of 
the things I gained from student 
teaching; but I am able to Say that it 
also instilled in me an actual desire 
to be a good teacher which up until 
this time had not been true. 


rather a_ statement of philosophy 
which underlays the total program. 
B. Issues related to the selection 
of cooperating schools and teachers. 
Assuming this function rather than 
others, certain unique attributes are 
demanded from the coo perating 
schools. While superior schools and 
teachers are to be desired, even more 
to be desired is an enthusiastic, ex- 
perimental point of view. Schools 


and teachers who are actively en- 


| gaged in improving their curricula and 


their instructions have been selected. 
Willingness to accept responsibility 
for the improvement of the teaching 
prolession has been considered more 
important than past experience’ in 
teacher education. Typical schools 
with typical problems are preferred. 
The number of | student 


placed in any one school is kept to 


teachers 


a minimum lest their presence tend 
to disturb the normal activities of 
the school. When only a few students 
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are assigned to a school, they become 
junior members of the faculty and 
find it possible to participate in all 
the activities of the school. When 
student teachers equal or outnumber 
the regular faculty, they are neces- 
sarily deprived of many chances for 
responsible participation. 

A word should be said at this point 
about the Indiana State Laboratory 
School. While the Laboratory School 
is operated by the College, it serves 
one of the city school districts. It 
approximates the typical public school 
with respect to pupil population, 
curriculum and philosophy. The num- 
ber of student teachers assigned to 
the Laboratory School at the second- 
ary level has been reduced to where 
it does not exceed one for each class- 
room teacher. 

Each quarter finds 
schools in Indiana cooperating with 
the Division of Teaching. During the 
past three years more than 125 dif- 


many new 


ferent schools have provided teaching 
experiences for Indiana State stu- 
dents. The utilization of different 
schools is the result of the policy 
which emphasizes the experimental 
approach. 

C. Issues related to the education 
of cooperating teachers. 

Building common goals, common 
understanding and the specialized 
technical skill in a staff of approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty teach- 
ers, when that staff changes each 
quarter presents a major problem. 
With any other point of view, than 
the problem-solving approach, it 
would prove an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. We have relied strongly on 
personal conferences between the co- 
operating teachers and the Director, 
the General Supervisor, or the De- 
partmental Supervisors for building 
common perspectives. Such a confer- 
ence is held before any student is as- 
signed to a teacher. Three confer- 
ences are held during the eight weeks 
teaching experience. 

The publication of a handbook* 


‘Sharpe, Donald M., Handbook for 


Supervised Teaching in the Second- 
ary School, Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1951, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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has proved helpful in orienting new 
teachers and school administrators. 
Copies of the handbook are provided 
in every cooperating school. Each 
yeara one-day conference has brought 
a majority of the cooperating teachers 
and principals to the campus to con- 
sider problems and to plan ways to 
improve procedures. Four workshops, 
providing graduate credit, have been 
conducted jointly by the Director of 
Elementary Laboratory Experiences 
and the writer. We have found, with 
few exceptions, that when _ teachers 
understand our purposes they arrange 
far better types of experiences than 
we could begin to dictate from the 
campus. Their lack of prior experi- 
ences has proven no serious handi- 
cap. 


The problem of developing compar- 
able standards for evaluating student 
teachers has probably presented the 
most dilficulty. Any one who is fam- 
iliar with the variations within a 
school staff as to the meaning of a 
grade will be conscious of the diffi- 
culty. To meet this problem we have 
cooperatively developed an evaluation 
form which attempts to identify what 
we consider the qualities essential to 
a good teacher.° In addition to identi- 
fying personal characteristics, profes- 
sional competencies and understand- 
ings, it provides for an appraisal of 
the student's philosophy and his un- 
derstanding of the role the schools 
play in maintaining and extending 
the democratic way of life. While 
grades are still assigned for the teach- 
ing experience, the evaluation form 
plays the major role in the recom- 
mendation and placement of students. 


In any experimental program con- 
tinuing evaluation plays a crucial 
role. Both forma! and informal devices 
for appraising the program have been 
used. Each student presents an anony- 
mous evaluation of his experience to- 
gether with suggestions as to how it 
can be improved. The last week of 
the Seminar is devoted to group eval- 
uation. The following statement de- 


A copy of this form appears inside 
the back cover of this issue. 
Il. Evaluation. 


F4 


veloped by one of the student groups 
as typical of similar evaluations made 
by all students when asked to agree 
upon what is good about the program 
and what needs to be improved: ® 


I. What is good. 
A. The Teaching Experience 

1. We all agree that practice 
teaching gave us all the experiences 
which the beginning teacher will 
meet. 

2. We all agree that our practice 
work was a proving ground, telling 
us whether or not we were capable 
of being teachers and whether or not 
we would enjoy teaching. 

3. We all agree that practice 
teaching gave us the actual experi- 
ence of working with children—thus 
enabling us to understand some of 
the behavior of the child. 

4. We were glad that we had a 
full-time situation with no other as- 


signments. 


5. We all agree that when the co- 
operating teacher was a good teacher, 
our practice work was successful. 

B. The Seminar 

1. We all agree that seminar was 
a place in which we could bring up 
specilic and personal educational 
problems which we would not have 
had the chance to ask in any other 
class. 

2. We all agree that the class 
was informal enough to give every- 
one a feeling of ease when reciting. 

3. We all agree that the seminar 
gave us a chance to hear experts— 
their opinions, knowledges, and _phil- 
osophies of education. 

4. We all agree that the class 


was well-planned for a new course. 


Il. What needs to be improved 

A. The Teaching Experience 
1. We all come to the conclusion 
that the practice work was not com- 
plete in that we did not begin work. 
ing with the students at the begin- 
ning of the semester and in that we 
did not finish the work at the end 


“The committee making this report 
consisted of: Chairman, Mike Mace- 
sich, James W. Rowell, Lois Jessup. 
Marce L. Lucus, Donald M. Butts 


and Joanne Ell spermann. 
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of the semester. (We could not think 
of a possible solution, however.) 


9. Another conclusion we reached 
is that student teachers should be 
informed well in advance by their co- 
operating teachers of any additional 
material to be turned in other than 
what is mentioned in the handbook. 


B. The Seminar 

1. We all feel that the seminar 
needs more wholehearted support 
from all of the departments to increase 


the value of the program now in use. 

2 A minority feels that freedom 
of expression was restricted because 
of subjective evaluation and of fear 
of criticism. 

3. About half of us feel that there 
should be more small-group partici- 
pation in discussing some of the 


problems. 


ll. The Total Program for Teacher 


Preparation 


A. We all agree that our system of 
presenting educational courses before 
the practice work in a good system 
and have no ideas on how it can be 


improved 


B. We also all agree that prospec- 
tive teachers should have more con- 
tacts with children other than a class 
observation. For example, we feel that 
we should accompany a class on a 
field trip, participate more in classes 
at Laboratory School, work with 
clubs, etc. 


C. Some of us feel that we need 
a greater variety of required general 
education courses. 

A careful investigation has shown 
that pupils in the off-campus schools 
enjoy having student teachers in their 
classes and feel that their learning, 
rather than being impaired, is actual- 
ly improved.’ The most satisfying 
evaluations of the program are the 
informal comments over the coke bot- 


"For a detailed analysis of pupils re- 
actions see: Sharpe, Donald M. “The 
Pupils Look At The Program’ —Off- 
Student Teaching, 30th 
Yearbook of the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, 1951, pp. 104-120. 


Campus 
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tles or collee cups, when students 
talking among themselves tell how a 
teacher helped develop self-confi- 
dence, a principal helped clarify the 
function of the school, or a_ pupil 
helped develop respect for others. 
Students value highly the opportunity 
to share in activities outside of the 
classroom, activities that are becoming 
more important than ever before. As 
the story of our full-time teaching 
pragram becomes more widely known, 
we are hearing many of our alumni 
express regret that they didn't have 
similar opportunities. We are quite 
convinced that the full-time program 
is here to Stay. 


lll. Persisting problems 

To say that we are pleased with the 
full-time program does not imply that 
no problems exits. We are aware of 
some deficiencies, and we expect to 
have others brought to our attention. 
Some of our problems are purely 
administrative, others are method- 
ological. 

We would like to be able to provide 
more help to the cooperating teachers, 
through more frequent visits by col- 
lege personnel. The costs of staff time 
and travel have kept such contacts 
to three each quarter. We would like 
to have more time to work with indi- 
vidual students while on campus. A 
seminar of thirty students, even with 
two staff members provide inade- 
quate opportunity for personal con- 
ference and guidance. We are most 
remiss in our duty by our failure to 
provide adequate laboratory experi- 
ences prior to the professional quarter 
in which students do their teaching. 

While there is some question as to 
the adequacy of eight weeks of school 
experience, any longer period of time 
would require a major adjustment of 
the teacher education curriculum and 
the state licensing provisions. 

Perhaps the most challenging prob- 
lem we are facing is that of relating 
theory to practice. This is the task to 
which we have dedicated the Sem- 
inar. While we are conscious of the 
need to develop specific skills, tech- 
niques and even “tricks of the trade’, 
we are more concerned with building 


which will 


personality structures 


continue to improve and students who 
will become teachers who refuse to 
teach by the rule think, but dedicate 
themselves to the creative task of 
teaching in such a way as to build 
men and woman able to participate 
in the maintenance and extension of 
our democratic way of life. 


Tanruther . . 


(Continued from page 2) 
dent teaching. It should be empha- 
sized however that numerous direct 
contacts with children are experienced 


by every prospective elementary 
teacher. 


Those Who Teach Children and 
Those Who Teach Professional 
Courses Work Together in Providing 
Direct Experiences With Children. 


Elementary teachers in the Lab- 
oratory School and the teachers of 
professional courses work together to 
aid the student relate his direct ex- 
periences with children to the theory 
learned in college classes. This is 
done in a variety of ways. They 
confer about what is happening in 
the Laboratory School and teachers 
of professional courses observe in the 
school to keep in touch with the ac- 
tivities of the school. One of the help- 
ful procedures followed relates to 
group observations made in the Lab- 
oratory School. Laboratory School 
teachers and those who teach pro- 
fessional courses find that under- 
standing on the part of college stu- 
dents is facilitated when the teacher 
of children and the teacher of college 
students confer prior to the observa- 
iton and when the supervising teacher 
meets with the college class after the 
observation. This makes it possible for 
students to obtain answers to perti- 
nent questions, for the teacher of 
children to interpret and clarify her 
procedures, and for the college teach- 
er to help the student relate theory 
and practice. 


The instances of cooperation men- 
tioned here are only illustrative of 
the many ways in which the teachers 
of children and the teachers of college 
students cooperate in making direct 
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experiences with children meaningful 
to the prospective teacher. 


THE ELEMENTARY FULL-TIME STUDENT 
TEACHING PROGRAM 


The Organization of the Program* 


Due to limitations of space and be- 
cause the elementary student teach- 
ing program has been described in 
an earlier issue of this magazine the 
the description of the program will 
be somewhat abbreviated. The main 
features of the program will be out- 
lined briefly. There will be a brief 
discussion of the elementary student 
teaching council, the student teach- 
ing handbook, and the seminar. This 
will be followed by a brief evaluation 
of the student teaching program. 

At the opening of the fall quarter 
of the 1949-50 school year, elementary 
student teachers were given the op- 
portunity to enroll for full-time, all- 
day supervised teaching. They enroll 
for sixteen quarter hours of credit 
which is a full load at this institution. 
They receive twelve quarter hours 
credit for student teaching and four 
quarter hours credit for a seminar 
which is taught by the Director of 
Elementary Professional Laboratory 
Experiences who coordinates the ele- 
mentary student teaching program. 
This seminar meets from two to four 
o'clock two days each week. 

Student teachers appear at the 
school in which they are to work on 
the first day of the quarter that col- 
lege classes meet and continue in the 
situation until the last day of the 
quarter, except for the time they are 
in attendance at the seminar. The 
major responsibility for supervision 
of the student teacher rests with the 
supervising teacher. However it is 

one in cooperation with the Direc- 
tor of Elementary Professional Lab- 
oratory Experiences and other college 
representatives who work with him. 
’For a more complete description of 
this program see: E. M. Tanruther, 
“Professional Laboratory Experiences 
for Students in Elementary Education 
at Indiana State Teachers College”, 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. 21, 
No. 6, May-June, 1950. pp. 118-120. 
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They are availible at all times to 
assist supervising teachers and_ stu- 


dent teachers. 


The Elementary Student Teaching 
Council! 


The elementary student teaching 
council is at present composed of ten 
elected members and the Director of 
Elementary Professional Laboratory 
Experiences. The elected membership 
is composed of six student teachers, 
two supervising teachers, one public 
school principal, and a member of the 
education department of the college. 
The council has been in operation 
since September 1950. sub-com- 
mittee of the council composed pri- 
marily of student teachers was asked 
to prepare a statement of the purposes 
of the council. The following is an 
abbreviated statement of these pur- 
poses as they were accepted by the 


council. 
1. To serve as a laison group between 
supervising teachers and student 
teachers. 


2. To serve as an advisory group to 
supervising teachers, student teachers, 
and college administrators. 

3. To aid the Director of Elementary 
Professional Laboratory Experiences 
in making decisions relating to stu- 
dent teaching. 

4. To work for the continuous im- 
provement of the elementary student 
teaching program. 

5. To serve as a sounding board for 
suggestions and criticisms from those 
concerned with the student teaching 
program. 


Members of the council have held 


meetings at regular intervals in order 
to facilitate their work. They have al- 
so attended the meetings of supervis- 
ing teachers which are held each 


the 


council include sponsorship of the 


quarter. The achievements of 
preparation and revision of the ele- 
‘For a more complete description of 
the elementary student teaching coun- 
cil and the seminar see; E. M. Tan- 
ruther, “A Program Designed to En- 
courage Democratic Procedures’, 
Education, Vol. 72, No. 5, January. 
1952. pp. 305-314. 
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mentary student teaching handbook. 
and the annual elementary student 
leaching picnic held in the spring, 
which is attended by student teachers. 
supervising teachers, principals, col- 
lege fac ulty members, and college 


administrators. 


The Handbook for Student Teachers 
and Supervising Teachers’ 

For some time student teachers and 
supervising teachers have wished for 
a handbook or guide which would 
describe the student teaching program 
and aid all who work in it. The ele- 
mentary student teaching council pre- 
pared a tentative outline for it. Stu- 
dent teachers, supervising teachers, 
principals, the Director of Elementary 
Professional Laboratory Experiences, 
and other college representatives con- 
The 


seven chapters helpful to both student 


tributed. handbook contains 


teachers and supervising teachers, 
These chapters consider the role of 
all who are involved in the student 
teaching program and contain help. 
ful information about the nature and 
purposes of student teaching and re- 
lated topics. The handbook also con- 
tains a varied bibliography and an 
appendix which includes the various 
forms used in elementary student 
teaching. Those who have used the 
handbook have found it of real value 
in facilitating the elementary student 


teaching program. 


The Seminar for Elementary Student 
Teachers 

The activities and program of the 
seminar are planned with the point 
of view that it is desirable for teachers 
in the public school to utilize the re- 
sources that are available to the chil- 
dren they teach, and that children 
should participate in planning, eXxe- 
cuting, and evaluating the program of 
the elementary school of which they 


"FE. M. Tanruther in Cooperation with 
Student Teachers and Supervising 
Teachers, Student Teaching Guide 
for the Use of Student Teachers and 
Supervising Teachers in the Elemen- 
tary School, Division of Teaching, 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1952 
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are a part. It is believed that college 
students preparing to teach learn what 
they actually experience, that 
consequently they should have a part 
in planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing the program of the seminar as a 
means of encouraging them to do like- 
wise in working with children. 

It is customary in the seminar for 
the group to elect a_ steering com- 
mittee which works with the instruc- 
tor in surveying the wishes and needs 
of the group and in working out plans 
for seminar meetings. It is also cus- 
tomary to elect a resume committee 
which has the responsibility for sum- 
marizing what happens at each meet- 
ing of the seminar and for distribut- 
ing these summaries in mimeographed 
form to student teachers and super- 
vising teachers. 

Students in the seminar prepare a 
weekly summary of their student 
teaching experiences which is turned 
in to the instructor at the end of each 
week. A planning committee working 
with the instructor has prepared a 
form for the guidance of students in 
writing the weekly summary. This 
form is not required but is intended 
to be suggestive only. It includes such 
items as the most satisfying experience 
of the week, the least satisfying ex- 
perience, Ways for improving the stu- 
dent's teaching, and a description of 
the best teaching observed. 


The instructor, with the help of 
other faculty members who work with 
the seminar developed a set of criteria 
for evaluating the work of students 
in the seminar since no final exam- 
ination is used. These criteria include 
such items as; attendance, participa- 
tion in the seminar, quality of the 
weekly summary, evidence of profes- 
sional reading, ability to integrate the 
work of the seminar with work in the 
classroom, and evidence of a develop- 
ing professional attitude. 
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is 


It is believed that when student 
teachers are encouraged to evaluate 
their own experiences they will be 
led to encourage children in self- 
evaluation. Consequently near the end 
of the quarter students are asked to 
evaluate their experiences in the sem- 
inar and in student teaching. This 
is done in a number of ways which 
have proven helpful both to the stu- 
dent and to the program. 


A Brief Evaluation of the Full-Time 
Student Teaching Program 


It is difficult with limited space to 
discuss the factors that facilitate or 
impede the elementary student teach- 
ing program. On the positive side 
there appears to almost complete 
agreement onthe part of student 
teachers, supervising teachers, and 
public school people that full-time 
student teaching is good. When com- 
pared with student teaching for a part 
of each day there seems little doubt 
about the value of full-time teaching 
as a means of providing the prospec- 
tive teacher with experiences in the 


major areas of the teacher's work. 


Student teachers and supervising 
teachers seem to believe that the sem- 
inar provides much help in inducting 
the student teacher, in helping him 
interpret his teaching experiences, and 
in evaluating his own professional 
growth. 


The cooperation of public school 


teachers who serve as supervising 
teachers and their school administra- 
tors is gratilying to those who ad- 
minister the program. Public school 
people seem to be increasingly en- 


thusiastic about the program. 


The various procedures for provid- 
ing assistance to supervising teachers 
seems to be effective. Some of them 
that have been used at various times 
in addition to those previously men- 


tioned are: preliminary conterence 
for supervising teachers in September 
prior to the opening of school, meet- 
ings of all supervising teachers during 
the vear, building conferences with 
supervising teachers, a summer work- 
shop for supervising teachers, a mid- 
winter conference for all supervising 
teachers, a weekly seminar for super- 
vising teachers during one quarter 
of the year, and bulletins to super- 
vising teachers. 


It is to be expected that there would 
be limitations to a program which is 
comparatively new. A few of them 
are listed here. 

1. Student teachers and supervising 
believe that the full-time 
student teaching period should con- 


teachers 


tinue for an additional quarter. 


2. It would be highly desirable if 


the student teacher could work in two 
situations instead of one. 


3. There is a shortage of capable and 
qualified public school teachers who 
are willing to serve as supervising 
teachers. 


4. It is doubtful if the Laboratory 
School should be widely used for stu- 
dent teaching when it is so fully util- 
ized for 


observation, participation, 


and other purposes. 

5. There appears to be a need for 
more adequate counselling of students 
before student teaching and for mak- 
ing more information about the stu- 
dent teacher available to those who 
work with him. 


6. As the student teaching enrollment 
increases the administrative problems 
related to the development of off- 
campus centers must be met. 


It is hoped that by carrying on con- 
tinuous evaluation and by making 
changes as they appear necessary the 
elementary program at Indiana State 
Teachers College will become in- 
creasingly effective. 
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Mr. €lmer Porter 


Chairman, Department of Art 
Indiana State Teachers College 


In order to improve the quality of 
our student teaching and to develop 
a better understanding of children, 
the Art department has innovated 
two new pre-student teaching exper- 
lences. 

On the sophomore level in co- 
operation with the 
local Scout execu- 
tives our art majors 
have been assigned 
lo scaut troops 
where they have 
become assistants 
to the leaders, as- 


sisting not only 


with the arts and 
crafts but with the general activities 
of the group. Through this experience 
a better understanding of children and 
of the community is developed. 

As the result of an urgent com- 
munity need, Saturday art classes for 
children have been organized and 
taught during the winter quarter 
from 9 to 11 each Saturday morning. 
Our art majors during their junior 
year teach these classes, three in num- 
ber, in the art rooms of the Laboratory 
School. There were two classes on 
the intermediate level, and one on 
the junior high school level. In order 
to accommodate more children the 
term was divided into two, six-week 
periods, at which time the teachers 
changed classes in order to have ex- 
perience with a different age group. 


The purpose of these classes is to 
give the children who are interested 
in art varied experiences in a number 
of different mediums such as char- 
coal, chalk, water colors, clay model- 
ing, crafts and oil painting. 

A fee of three dollars per term was 
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charged in order to defray the ex- 
pense of supplies and teaching costs. 
The classes were limited to twenty 
in number and were taught by two 
art majors working together. 

Four local service clubs co-operated 
in offering scholarships to underpriv- 
ileged children. Each year the pre- 
enrollment, which is conducted in co- 
operation with the Terre Haute Pub- 
lic Schools, has been so large it has 
heen necessary to maintain a waiting 
list. 

Three weeks previous to the open- 
ing session the students met weekly 
with Mrs. Elizabeth LaVire, Instruc- 


tor in Art, at the Laboratory School. 
who acted as the supervising teacher, 
to organize and plan the work. Out 
of the fee money the art students 
were paid $1.50 an hour; and the re- 
mainder was available for supplies 
and equipment, which were purchased 
by the students. 

During the weeks these classes were 
in session the students met again each 
week with Mrs. LaVire to evaluate. 
review and make further plans. Each 
Saturday some member of the staff 
of the Art department was present to 
supervise and evaluate the art majors’ 
work on the form which is included 
in this article, devised for this purpose, 

At the close of the term an exhibi- 
tion of the children’s accomplilsh- 
ments was held in one of the local 
merchant's display windows. 

The students as well as the Art 
faculty feel that as a result of these 
rich experiences with children, our 
seniors have entered their public 
school student teaching with a broad. 
er outlook, and a clearer understand- 
ing of what to expect and what is 
expected of them. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
PRE-STUDENT TEACHING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 
Evaluation Form 
Saturday Art Classes 


WEEK 
Preparation | 
Personal appearance 


Presentation of lesson 


Effectiveness 
B. Use of English - 


C. Voice 
Pupil control 


Punctual itv 


Resourcefulness 
Dependability 


Name of teacher making evaluation 


Teacher Meetings 
Attitude 


Punctuality 


(‘omments: 


Code: 1—( Jutstanding 
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3—Needs improvement 
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Out INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Aes 


dents Division of Teaching 
EVALUATION OF SUPERVISED TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Student Teacher Course No. Date Grade 


each Subject Grade Level School City 

Extent of contact with student teacher. 

Each . 1. The student teacher was under my supervision during the quarter for: (Underline) one class per day; two classes per day; hwelf day; full 


ent to 9 | observed or supervised the student teacher in: (Underline all that apply) classroom; laboratory; shop; gymnasium; study hall; playground; 
auditorium; hall duty; cafeteria; extra-curricular activities; school party; faculty meeting; P.T.A.; other. 
ajors 
our contacts with the student teacher, evaluate the following: (Check each item in one column only. 
luded B. Based on y 
rpose, | 


xhibi- 
rlifsh- 


local 
Art CERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS | | | _He:ps students learn to assume responsibility 
these Professional interest and enthusiasm Comprehends subject matter in teaching fields 
our Poise Selects and organizes a variety of materials mr | 
Pleasantness Recognizes importance of general education 
Tise of English = OTHER UNDERSTANDINGS AND | 
stand. “Sincere liking for children COMPETENCIES | | 
“Reacts favorably to criticism Students 
Utilizes available facilities | | _Possesses a foyndation of general education 
“Helps students clarify purposes Understands child growth, development, learning 
aS “Helps students feel secure and useful Provides for individual differences 
“Helps students develop skills for living Understands importance of purposeful behavior 
C. Outstanding strengths of student teacher. 
8) 
D. Outstanding weaknesses of student teacher. 
— E. Comments on the student’s professional philosophy, attitudes, and understandings: Does he understand the crucial role schools play in maintaining ‘ 
and extending the democratic way of life? Does he try to develop those values, habits and skills necessary for our democratic society? Does 1 IOS ont 
he use the scientific method? 
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Enroll Now For— 


EVENING AND SATURDAY C 


WINTER QUARTER SCHEDULE 


Starts Dec. 8, 1952 


ART 


341—-Sculpture as a Hobby—T-Th. 3-5 p.m. 
Wann—FA-119 


COMMERCE 


202—Accounting Principles—Tues. 6:00 p.m. 
Breidenbaugh—FA-218 

336—Office and Machine Practice—Wed. 
6:00 p.m.—Krause—FA-212 

350—Industrial Organization and Management 
Tues. 6:00 p.m.—Staff—FA-234 

404—Income Tax Procedure—Th. 6:00 p.m.— 
Eberhart—FA-218 

504—-Income Tax Procedure—Th. 6:00 p.m.— 
Eberhart—FA-218 


EDUCATION 


406—Books for the Elementary School—Sat. 
8:30 a.m.— Griffith—LM-108 

413—-Educational Sociology—Th. 6:30 p.m.— 
Crum—LM-7 

418—Personnel Administration—Sat. 8:30 a.m. 
Ederle—LM-8 

426—Psychology of Personality and Adjustment 
—Mone 6:30 p.m.—Jamison—LM-101 

506—Books for the Elementary School—Sat. 
8:30 a.m.—Griffith—LM-108 

513—Educational Sociology—Th. 6:30 p.m.— 
Crum—LM-7 

518—Personnel Administration—Sat. 8:30 a.m. 
Ederle—LM-8 

526—Psychology of Personality and Adjustment 
—Mon. 6:30 p.m.—Jamison—LM-101 

571—Public School Administration—Sat. 
8:30 a.m.—Cobb—LM-7 


ENGLISH 


102—Basic Communications II—T-Th. 6:30 p.m. 
—LM-4 

243—Children’s Literature—Sat. 8:30 a.m.— 
McBeth—LM-109 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


585—Training High School Youths for Employ- 
ment—Thurs. 4:30 p.m.—Price—VB-1 


- Ends March 12, 1953 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


536—Materials for High School , Subjects—Mon. 
6:30 p.m.—McCalla—LC-§ 


MATHEMATICS 


441—-Mathematics of Statistics--—Sat. 8:30 a.m. 
—Moore—LM-208 

541—-Mathematics of Statistics--Sat. 8:30 a.m. 

LM-208 


—Moore 


PHILOSOPHY 


412-512—-Great Books—tTh. 7:0 
LM-5 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—MED 


454-554—Principles and Curriculum Construc- 
tion—Mon. 6:30 p.m.—Wdlf—PE-53 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


451—-Economic Systems—Sat. 8:30 a.m.— 

Anthony—LM-204 
461—Case Work—tTues. 6:30 p'.m.—LM-109 
551—Economic Systems—Sat. ‘8:30 a.m.— 


Anthony 


LM-204 
561—Case Work—tTues. 6:30 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


232—-General Applied Psycholpgy—tTh. 6:00 
p.m.—Orr-Clinic 

450—The Education of the Exzveptional Child— 
Tues. 6:00 p-m.—Jordan{Clinic 

550—The Education of the Exceptional Child— 
Tues. 6:00 p-m.—Jordan{Clinic 


SPEECH 


381—Play Production—Thury. 6:30 p.m.— 
Masters—Theatre 
481—-Advanced Play Productipn—tTh. 6:30 p.m. 
—Masters—Theatre 
581—-Advanced Play Productijn—tTh. 6:30 p.m. 


—DMasters—Theatre 


@ All classes listed above in bold, dark type face are evening classes. 


@ You may enroll prior to or at the first meeting of a scheduled class. } 


@ All credit earned is residence credit. 


